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largely to German papers, while Schurz though also conspicuous in 
German-American journalism reached a wider public through the col- 
umns of Harper's Weekly. Schurz planned for his more permanent 
literary products the lives of Clay and Lincoln and a never-realized 
history of the United States, but Koerner's closest interest was in the 
history and mission of his own German-American stock. To such 
studies he made a solid contribution in his Das Deutsche Element. 

Some limitations of these memoirs are frankly indicated by Dr. 
McCormack in his editorial notes. Recollections of youth and early 
manhood written down in extreme old age must obviously be used with 
caution. It should be said, however, that Koerner was throughout his 
life in the habit of keeping rather voluminous records of various sorts, 
including letters and a fragmentary diary. These are freely drawn 
upon for certain parts of his narrative. " The original manuscript not 
having been accessible ", the printed text has been taken with some 
"rectifying" from a manuscript copy. The result would have been 
more satisfactory from the historian's point of view, if this " rectifying '* 
Tiad been more specifically indicated. The book is rather long for the 
general reader but even those outside the circle of kinship will enjoy 
some glimpses of a simple and pleasant family life, typically German in 
its usages and W eltanschammg. 

In this book the reader may see the changing scenes of American 
society and politics as they appeared to a representative citizen of 
foreign birth, who brought with him from his native country the 
memory of actual participation in one of the great political movements 
of the century and, living all his life in a distinctly German-American 
community, preserved in large measure a distinctive point of view of 
which the future historian must take account. 

Retrospections of an Active Life. In three volumes. By John 
Bigelow. (New York: The Baker and Taylor Company. 
1909. Pp. xiv, 645 ; vii, 607; vii, 684.) 

A New Englander by descent but born November 25, 1817, at 
Maiden, now Bristol, in Ulster County, New York, Mr. Bigelow is well 
advanced in his ninety-third year. He betook himself to the city of 
New York in 1835, where as a student of law he sat at a desk in a 
building on the corner of Cedar and Nassau streets, on the site at present 
occupied by the Bank of Commerce. His acquaintance with the city 
of his adoption, its inhabitants, and its development thus covers a period 
of no less than seventy-five years. Admitted to the New York bar in 
1838, after ten years of not over-active practice thereat, he, in the fall 
of the year 1848, at the suggestion of William Cullen Bryant, became 
the owner of a part interest in the Evening Post newspaper, and its 
working editor. Acquiring what he regarded as a competency, he sub- 
sequently in 1861 withdrew from journalistic work, but only to be 
appointed in August of the same year United States consul at Paris. 
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Remaining in France, either as consul or as minister at the court of 
Napoleon III., from the autumn of 1861 until the close of 1866, he then 
returned to New York, where he has since lived, occupying himself 
more recently in the preparation of his Retrospections, but always con- 
cerned in a wide variety of public activities. Mr. Bigelow's life, there- 
fore, covers the whole period of what may not unfairly be termed the 
metropolitan development of the city of New York, involving in his case 
an almost intimate personal acquaintance with many of its principal in- 
habitants — the leading actors in over two generations of municipal life. 

The Retrospections now published cover, however, only thirty of 
Mr. Bigelow's seventy-five years in New York — the period between his 
first coming there in 1835 and his return from France in 1866. His 
active participation in affairs of any historical moment has been even 
less, and these memoirs, therefore, except in so far as they are remin- 
iscent of his earlier and less mature experiences, cover but the single 
score of years between 1848 and 1868. But during those years, con- 
nected as he at first was with the Evening Post, and, subsequently, with 
events in Europe during the Civil War and the years immediately fol- 
lowing, his recollections and record have a permanent value; for he 
came or was brought into immediate official and personal contact or 
correspondence with many of the more active participants in the affairs 
of a very memorable period, and to a considerable extent was at the 
centre of operations. 

As to the earlier period — that of his connection with the Evening 
Post — while Mr. Bigelow has published a considerable number of letters 
editorially received by him from correspondents now become historical, 
but little additional or new light of importance is by them thrown on 
the course of events which led up to the conflict of 1861-1864. His 
original mission abroad, though consular only, has a diplomatic signifi- 
cance not at once apparent. When Mr. Seward took charge of the De- 
partment of State he at once adopted a policy highly characteristic of 
one trained in the school of New York politics. Face to face with what 
amounted to a revolution, the outcome of which was plainly in large 
degree dependent on the course of events in Europe, and especially in 
Great Britain and France, President Lincoln's foreign secretary ar- 
ranged the machinery of his office on a plan peculiarly his own. He 
did not propose to depend altogether on the traditional accredited repre- 
sentatives of the country. He planned, on the contrary, to have his own 
private bureau of intelligence and system of manikin wires. Accord- 
ingly, with a view to influencing, as he so considered, European public 
opinion, while at the same time informing himself, he, first and last, 
sent to Europe what amounted to almost a mob of special agents and 
representatives, more or less accredited, whose province it was to keep 
him personally advised, much in the fashion of a newspaper press 
agency. Of those thus specially commissioned, Mr. Bigelow was one 
of the more judiciously selected; and, probably, distinctly the most effi- 
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cient. Without any special qualification for the post, he was appointed 
consul at Paris, with the clear further understanding that he was to use 
his journalistic experience acquired in New York to influence the press 
of continental Europe. The manipulation of the English press was at 
the same time entrusted to Mr. Thurlow Weed, the secretary's journalis- 
tic and political fidus Achates. Of the other specially accredited but 
irregular agents of the same category it is unnecessary here to speak. 
While their private and confidential communications with the Secretary 
of State have never as yet to any large extent seen the light, they prob- 
ably contain a varied assortment of information and gossip, the nature 
and value of which can only be surmised. It is, however, an altogether 
open question whether, with one or two exceptions, the services ren- 
dered by this corps of international supernumeraries were of any value. 
Their presence and interference was well known abroad, and, naturally, 
not understood. By the foreign chancelleries, it was taken to indicate 
a lack of confidence in the regularly accredited representatives, and was 
not unskilfully manipulated to that end by the agents of the Confed- 
eracy ; though they in • their turn were not without their annoyances, 
arising from a precisely similar policy pursued at Richmond. Indeed a 
very amusing as well as suggestive illustration of the practical working 
of this press-bureau diplomacy is furnished in these volumes by Mr. 
Bigelow under the heading, " Slidell's Scrap with De Leon " ; a certain 
Mr. Edward De Leon having been specially commissioned as a roving 
diplomat by Mr. Benjamin, much as Mr. Weed was by Secretary Seward. 
During Mr. Bigelow's tenure of the two positions of consul at Paris 
and minister to the Tuileries, two issues of historical importance pre- 
sented themselves and were finally disposed of. Of them, in all their 
stages, he had personal knowledge. These issues related, the one to the 
attitude of the Second Empire towards the United States during the 
Civil War; and the other to the progress and collapse of Louis 
Napoleon's Mexican experiment, the collapse of the last logically result- 
ing from the outcome of the first. So far as the attitude of France 
towards the United States is concerned, while Mr. Bigelow in the present 
publication prints many official and other papers, he throws no new 
or additional light upon the essential points. In fact, in his previous 
work, France and the Confederate Navy, he brought out all the impor- 
tant facts relating to the episode, leaving little except details and docu- 
ments for the present publication. But Mr. Bigelow's present work is 
disappointing in the other respect. He fails to deal adequately with 
Napoleon's Mexican venture. Yet, assuredly, he was in a position to 
enable him to do so, not only historically — for that he does to a certain 
extent — but from the far more interesting, because complex, psycholog- 
ical point of view. Mr. Bigelow stood for years in close enough per- 
sonal relations with Napoleon III. to form his own opinions of the man, 
his motives, and his methods; in a word, to penetrate his mystery. If, 
however, he really got at the true inwardness of the Mexican business, 
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so vital to any correct reading of the history of the Second Empire, he 
has failed to impart it. 

The verdicts of history once rendered are rarely reversed; and the 
Maximilian-Montezuma experiment has gone into history as a complete 
failure — an utter fiasco. Nevertheless, it is still fairly open to question 
whether it was in truth quite so fatuous, so ill-considered, and so hope- 
less a political venture on the part of Napoleon III. as is now assumed. 
It is to be remembered that in the sixties and even in the seventies of 
the last century the present craze on the part of the so-called " world 
powers " for colonies and dependencies and " spheres of influence " 
had not taken form. It was in the sixties that Mr. Disraeli referred 
in Parliament in well-remembered terms to " our wretched colonies ". 
When the treaty of Washington was in course of negotiation it is a 
well-established fact that Great Britain would have experienced no con- 
siderable regret had both the Eastern Provinces and the Canadas been 
induced to throw in their lot with the United States. Its representative 
in this country so intimated most clearly to Mr. Fish, then Secretary of 
State. Subsequently, and largely as a result of Admiral Mahan's his- 
torical development of the idea of sea-power as an inseparable adjunct 
of world-power, a complete revolution of national policies in this 
respect took place. 

Is it therefore perfectly clear that in reaching out in 1861 to secure 
a " sphere of influence ", if not a dependency on the Gulf of Mexico, 
Louis Napoleon, unknowingly but by anticipation, did not foreshadow 
and instinctively anticipate a policy which was afterwards to become 
accepted and world-wide? Was that policy then so very ill-considered 
on his part? It is to be remembered that both in 1861 and 1864 the 
dismemberment of the United States was regarded in Europe, especially 
in Great Britain and in France, as both immanent and, practically, 
certain to take place. Louis Napoleon sought to secure for the empire 
of which he was the head and for the French people a territorial outlet 
to make good the loss of that Louisiana domain which, sixty years 
before, had been sold by his uncle to the United States for a mess of 
pottage ; though, it is also true, under hostile sea-power duress. Was 
he, under the circumstances, wholly ill-advised or unadvised when he 
fixed his eyes on Mexico? The dismemberment of the United States 
logically involved a collapse of the Monroe Doctrine. Both the one 
and the other could, he considered, be calculated upon with at least a 
reasonable degree of certainty. In Louisiana there still remained a 
considerable and influential infusion of the French Creole blood. John 
Slidell, a Confederate representative with an instinct for intrigue, was 
present in Paris, and was whispering delusion in his ear. To such a 
degree was this the case that, even as late as August, 1864 — during the 
last year of the Civil War — Mr. Bigelow one day wrote to Secretary 
Seward that the emperor had then recently said to M. Ancel, a member 
of the Corps Legislatif: "Lee will take Washington and then I shall 
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recognize the Confederates. I have just received the news that Lee 
is certain to take Washington, and he is probably in possession of the 
Capital now. As soon as the fact transpires, I shall be justified in 
recognizing the Confederate government, and then England will regret 
her course. England always likes to be on the side of the strongest." 
Politically, Mexico was in a state of anarchy at once chaotic and chronic. 
All this being so, it only remained for the emperor to do, securely, to all 
appearances, and with small expenditure both of money and blood, what 
has since been done by Germany, Russia, France, and even attempted by 
Italy, in Africa and Asia at vast expenditures of both, that is, by estab- 
lishing political stability in Mexico, to secure a dependency. 

That war's dice-throw decided otherwise is obvious now, nor admits 
of denial ; but on the other hand can it fairly be said that in entering on 
his Mexican policy of 1861 the emperor did not, as things then looked, 
have a fair preponderance of chances in his favor? Or, moreover, that 
the policy thus entered upon was not an anticipation, to be pronounced 
most sagacious if successful, of what has actually since occurred? 
Meanwhile, during the time Mr. Bigelow was at work on his Retrospec- 
tions, much additional information concerning this episode has been 
brought to the surface and put within reach by Messrs. Hanotaux and 
Ollivier, of which Mr. Bigelow does not seem to have cared to make use. 
As to the diplomatic relations of this country with the various 
European governments during the Civil War, little new can be derived 
from Mr. Bigelow's volumes. He publishes many letters and docu- 
ments, and a considerable amount of official correspondence, both of the 
representatives of the United States and of the agents of the Confed- 
eracy, but not much of real value not already accessible. In fact, it is 
now not unsafe to say that no material is in future likely to be unearthed 
which will affect in any material degree our Civil War historical con- 
clusions already reached. It is, for instance, well established that during 
the critical period of the war, everything depended upon the action of 
the English government under the Palmerston-Russell regime. Largely 
influenced by the possible outcome of his Mexican venture, Louis 
Napoleon brought all the pressure in his power to bear upon the English 
government to induce it to recognize the Confederacy, including as 
that step must have included an intervention on the part of the European 
powers. In this he failed by the narrowest possible margin. The 
intensely interesting inside European history of the period has, however, 
gradually come to light in such memoirs as Fitzmaurice's Life of Gran- 
ville and Morley's Gladstone, and little apparently remains to be revealed. 
Had the papers of John Slidell been preserved, it is not impossible that 
further inside details of the numerous intrigues then carried on might 
have been disclosed. But those papers, it is understood, have been 
destroyed, while the corresponding papers left by his fellow Confederate 
agent, Mr. J. M. Mason, so far as they have been made public, have no 
considerable historical interest. But it is extremely improbable that any- 
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thing possible to be derived from material either as yet undiscovered or 
known to have been destroyed, would materially affect conclusions 
already reached. 

In other respects, Mr. Bigelow's volumes contain a body of corre- 
spondence, much of which has great individual interest. In it we con- 
tinually come across pen-and-ink sketches and casual contemporary 
references to characters now become historical, which are lifelike in 
their touch. Among these characters are Bryant, the poet and editor, 
John Van Buren, in his day the Alciabiades of New York politics, 
Charles Sumner, Charles O'Conor, Samuel J. Tilden, W. H. Russell, 
of Crimean fame, first and best remembered of all modern war-corre- 
spondents, Preston King, Thurlow Weed, and a host of others. 

There is a very interesting description of Mr. Gladstone at his best 
period (i860), as he appeared when delivering the address on his installa- 
tion as Lord Rector of the University of Edinburgh (I. 272, 274, 275) ; 
and valuable statements concerning the impression made by Mr. Lincoln 
during the early days of his presidency (I. 365, 366). 

Equal historical value attaches to the following passage relating to 
President Lincoln and Secretary Seward at a very momentous inter- 
national crisis. The story reached Mr. Bigelow at the time through 
Richard M. Blatchford, a most reliable informant, with excellent means 
of information. The surrender of Messrs. Mason and Slidell on the 
demand of the Russell-Palmerston government was under consideration. 
The story (I. 439) " related to the preparation of Mr. Seward's letter, 
and, if authentic, as I have no reason to doubt, is worthy of being 
preserved. He said that Mr. Lincoln was fully determined not to sur- 
render the commissioners. When Mr. Seward waited upon him with 
Earl Russell's despatch demanding their surrender, Mr. Lincoln, as soon 
as Mr. Seward had finished reading it, said promptly and decidedly, 
' No.' Mr. Seward said it was a grave step to refuse. ' No matter ', 
said the President ; ' I will never give them up.' ' Then I shall be 
obliged to ask you, Mr. President, to write the reply to Earl Russell ', 
said the Secretary, ' for the strength of the argument from our own 
past policy, so far as I can see, is all in favor of a compliance with 
his demands.' 

" After a short interval of silence, Mr. Lincoln said : ' Very well, 
I will write a reply ; but you write also such a reply as you think should 
be made to it, and come to me with it on Monday morning, when we 
will read them together.' 

" At the appointed hour Mr. Seward repaired to the White House 
with the letter he had prepared. Mr. Lincoln asked him to read his 
letter first. Mr. Seward read, the President meantime making no 
remark nor giving any sign of the impression it was leaving upon him. 
As soon as Mr. Seward had finished, the President took up the manu- 
script of the letter he had prepared, but, instead of reading it, delib- 
erately threw the sheets into the grate. Then turning to Mr. Seward, 
he said, ' That argument is unanswerable.' " 
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Of the various characters whose confidential outpourings are here 
made public, Mr. Thurlow Weed distinctly suffers most by exposure in 
print. The letters addressed by him to Mr. Bigelow were uniformly 
weak, querulous, and pessimistic to a degree! 

Charles Francis Adams. 

The Works of James Buchanan, comprising his Speeches, State 
Papers, and Private Correspondence. Collected and edited by 
John Bassett Moore. Volume X., 1856-1860; Volume XL, 
1860-1868. (Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 1910. Pp. xv, 467; xxii, 516.) 

With so much of the material in these volumes as comprises 
Buchanan's messages, proclamations, and official correspondence the pres- 
ent review need not concern itself. The public record of Buchanan's 
fateful term as president was at the time, and has been many times 
since, minutely examined, and its chief characteristics have been fully 
set forth in all the larger histories of the period. We must also pass 
over such additional matter as was made available through the publica- 
tion of Curtis's biography, merely noting that here, as in previous 
volumes of this collection, Professor Moore prints in full a number of 
papers which Curtis printed only in part. The proportion of letters to 
Buchanan is somewhat larger than in earlier volumes, the editorial 
notes are fuller, and a number of documents necessary to a proper 
understanding of the incidents touched upon are included. The last 
entry in volume XI. bears date of April 11, 1868, but an appendix gives 
a few letters of earlier dates which came to light too late for insertion 
in their proper chronological order. 

The beginning of 1856 found Buchanan still at his post in London 
awaiting the appointment of his successor (a matter in regard to which 
President Pierce seemed to be in no hurry), and busy with the adjust- 
ment of the controversy over Central American affairs. When Cramp- 
ton was handed his passports, Buchanan expected to receive his, but 
the excitement blew over, Dallas shortly arrived to succeed him, and on 
the fifteenth of March he presented his letter of recall. Buchanan had 
been successful as a diplomatist, and his subsequent private correspond- 
ence with the queen, the prince consort, and Lord Clarendon shows the 
esteem in which he continued to be held. He made a brief visit to the 
Continent and then returned to the United States, to be nominated in 
June as the Democratic candidate for president. His political opinions 
had undergone no change. He denounced the slavery agitation, con- 
demned the course of the Free State leaders in Kansas, criticized 
sharply the attitude of New England, and hoped with apparent sin- 
cerity for the speedy restoration of peace and harmony. No more now 
than ever did he show capacity for reading the signs of the times. 

The course of political events led him more and more into opposi- 
tion to Douglas. In February, before his inauguration, he had been 



